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PREFACE 


An account of a relief mission to Russia in the summer of 1946 
written by Mr. Peter Grimm, President of the New York State | Russ 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of the visiting group, is | must 
published in this issue of International Conciliation. In addition to | is th 
Mr. Grimm’s observations concerning conditions in the Soviet | of li 
Union, the pamphlet contains commentary on Russian foreign same 
relations by Dr. Max M. Laserson, author of Russia and th \ Neat 
Western World and lecturer in economics at Columbia University, turne 
This is based on a three-volume work entitled A History of Di- | knov 
plomacy published at Moscow in the period 1941-45 and recently | coun 
received in this country. in w 
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RUSSIA SEEN FROM WITHIN 
AN ACCOUNT OF A RELIEF MISSION VISIT 


By Peter GRIMM 
f 1946 


: State | Russia today is as strange a land and as inaccessible as China 
up, is | must have been to the outside world of Marco Polo’s time. There 
ion to | is the same wonder and curiosity about its people and their way 
Soviet | of life; the same misunderstandings and misinformation, and the 
oreign | same eagerness to know what is going on in that great country. 
nd the \ Nearly seven hundred years after Marco Polo, the traveler re- 
ersity, turned from Russia is surprised to find that the outside world 
of Di- | knows so little of fact, and so much that is not fact, about a 
cently | country that occupies one sixth of the surface of the entire world 
in which we live, in a time also that boasts of the speed of modern 
travel and the easy accessibility of the remote places on our 
LER | globe! In the hope that I can add to the facts and dispel some of 
the misinformation, I write something of what I saw and what I 
did during a trip in the summer of 1946, up and down the Soviet 
| Union. 

There are certain questions that Americans are sure to ask the 
traveler returned from Russia. How was it that you got in? Were 
you always followed and shadowed wherever you went? Were 
you permitted to see anything, or did you only see “what they 

' wanted you to see’’? 

These questions can be disposed of quickly. 

I pierced “the iron curtain” because | was a member of the 
delegation of seven representing the American Society for Russian 
Relief, whose business it was to study the disposition of the relief 
goods sent Russia. We were guests of the Soviet Union and that 
fact at once answers a great many questions. With respect to 
the completion of that mission, it will suffice to say that we were 
given complete and satisfactory records of the receipt and the 
distribution of the great quantities of goods sent. We also checked 
on the reports frequently heard in this country that no credit was 
given to the American people when the relief goods were dis- 
tributed, and we found that there was no foundation in fact for 
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any such idea. Indeed, the reverse was true. In our travels about 
the country, we heard many heartfelt expressions of gratitude to 


the American people for the goods sent, without which thousands 


upon thousands of Russians could not have carried on. 

We were not followed and not shadowed in our walks and talks 
in the cities, towns, and countryside of Russia. I cannot be too 
emphatic on this point. I appreciate that the NK VD may have a 
system of secret checking unknown to visitors. If it has, I feel 
certain it did not operate in our case. We walked about freely, in 
twos and threes, or as a group, and as freely as one goes about 


an American city, at all hours of the day or night, and went into 


shops, offices, hotels, apartment houses. Indeed, I complained 
facetiously to our Russian friends that, evidently, the NK VD did 
not consider how dangerous potentially we were, for the secret 
police quite evidently left us to our own devices. 

The last question and the one most frequently asked, whether 
we saw only what they wanted us to see, carries the implication 
that there are things which the Russians would not wish visitors 
to see and also that they can keep visitors from seeing those 


things. The answer is that the things you would expect that they | 
would not want one to see are everywhere and could not be kept | 


from sight of the most casual observer. I mean the evident im 
poverished condition of the people, the bad state of the housing, 
and all that goes into the term “low standard of living.” It must 
be said that we did not see that the Russians wished to hide any- 
thing; they spoke freely in answer to our questions about the long 
food queues and helped us as we looked into the conditions we chose 
to observe. The answer, therefore, to the third question is that 


——— 


we saw what we wanted to see and the Russians, realistic as we | 
found them to be, helped us to see and answered all our questions. 
It should be said, at this point, that only one of our delegation of | 
seven spoke Russian; but we had come well prepared to get the | 


facts straight. We had our own interpreter, an American, an ex- 
tremely able, intelligent young woman, through whose keen and 
clear mind and speech we saw and understood much that we would 
otherwise have missed. 


We flew across the ocean, and by way of Glasgow and Amster- | 
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dam to Prague, and from that point on we were guests of the 
Soviet Government. We flew to Moscow, stopping only at War- 
saw, and saw there the heartrending destruction wrought on that 
ancient and beautiful city. To give the scope of our tours through- 
out Russia: after a week in Moscow, we went to Minsk; after 
three days there, we flew to Leningrad and, after several days, 
back to Moscow. After a few days there, we went to Stalingrad, 
and then to beautiful Tiflis, now called Tbilisi. Then back to 
Moscow and from there, home. A plane, (the cabin lined with 
beautiful blue silk) was assigned for our use all through our stay 
in Russia, and in that circumstance we gained much time and 
great comfort over Marco Polo. 

We were put up at the National Hotel, fronting on the famous 
Red Square. From my rooms I could see the gilded domes of the 
Kremlin and the Tomb of Lenin, and the long lines that daily 
(except for Tuesdays, when the tomb is always closed) still 
formed after the twenty-three years since the death of the Father 
of the Soviet Union. The National Hotel is a comfortable hostelry, 
one that would be second and third rate as our hotels go. Towels 
and other linen were quite regularly supplied, soap only inter- 
mittently, paper scarcely or not at all, and hot water for baths 
now and then. The building is old and decidedly shabby, yet this 
is one of the best places in the best part of town. 

The automobiles that met us at the airport compared unfavorably 
with the ancient taxicabs familiar to New Yorkers, and if that too 
is the Russian Government showing favored travelers their “best,” 
we got a sorry picture. The roadway from the airport, some nine 
and a half miles, except for a few miles of hard-surfaced pavement, 
was in a poor state of repair, not apparently from war action, but 


‘| from wear. 


As one contemplates the impoverished state of everything one 
sees; the poorly dressed people; the bad condition of the housing, 
business and residential; the meager supplies and lack of equip- 
ment at every hand, one begins to see some explanation, if not 
justification, for the so-called iron curtain. 

There is not enough food available, evidently, for their own 


people and to provide food for visitors would be obviously an 
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impossible additional burden. Small in number as we were, it 
made one self-conscious as we sat down to our four and fiye 
heavy repasts each day, to think of the strain we were upon the 
local economy. 

The housing everywhere is bad and inadequate. Moscow, we 
were told, was a city of some four and one half millions before 
the war, and had now swollen to nearly seven million. How could 
visitors in any numbers be taken care of? 

Transportation is utterly inadequate and in forlorn condition, 
What has been indicated as to the automobiles and the roadways 


can also be said of the railroads. Airplane facilities are meager | 


and serve only the few large cities. The buses and street cars 
everywhere in Russia are overcrowded and dirty and it takes 
patient standing in line to get aboard them. 

The impact of large numbers of tourists overrunning Russia, 
under such conditions, is unthinkable and the rulers of Russia are 
wise to prohibit it. This recalls an incident related to me by our 
Ambassador in Moscow, the celebrated Lieut. Gen. Bedell Smith. 
Before Ambassador Harriman (whom Ambassador Smith relieved) 
left Moscow, he told his successor that there was no use urging 
upon Stalin that the “iron curtain” be lifted. He said that Harry 
Hopkins, on one of his missions to Moscow, had made a de 
termined effort at the instance of President Roosevelt, to get 
Stalin to agree to lift some of the restrictions that made friendly 
intercourse between the nationals of each country so difficult. 
Stalin, however, gave a flat and final answer, “Not until,” Gen. 
Smith told me he had answered, “the living conditions of my 
people are at least equal to those of our neighbors.” 

We soon learned that the Russian does not like the term “iron 
curtain.” The reason is obvious. The author of the term is gen- 
erally held to be Winston Churchill. I was talking one day to 
an intelligent, attractive, young Russian connected with one of 
the ministries who made clear to me his resentment over the idea 
that Russians were living behind an iron curtain. “Do you know,” 
he said to me, “who first used that term?” I replied that I under- 
stood it was Churchill, but I sensed from his manner that he had 
a different story for me. “No, it was not Churchill. Goebbels 
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first said we had an iron curtain and he —’” and on and on he 
talked, making it clear that at American in his admiration for the 
author, Churchill, might not be so ready to dislike the term “iron 
curtain” but would be certain in his detestation of Goebbels to 
dislike anything he had done or said. 

We experienced many instances of the sensitiveness of the 
Russians. Early in our stay in Moscow we visited, for a conference, 
one of the departments of the government. Our business there 
was to review the operations under which Russian Relief had been 


directed both at our end and the Russian end. Almost at the very 


outset of the meeting, before any expressions were made to us of 

titude for our work on their country (which expressions they 
did, indeed, make later and amply) they detailed at considerable 
length certain grievances. I listened in amazement. Here we were, 
we had come some five thousand miles to visit them, we were 
their guests, and at the very first we got, not thanks, but com- 
plaints. The nature of their complaints revealed their sensitiveness. 
One incident will suffice. At one time in our campaign here there 
was instituted in the Boston public schools a prize contest for the 
best poster depicting the appeal of the American Society for Russian 
Relief. One youngster had drawn a picture of a Russian Red Cross 
girl on a background of St. Basil’s many domed church in the 
Red Square. The girl held a cup and on the poster was the word 
“Give.” It was not a good poster and it did not win a prize. Un- 
fortunately, the day the posters entered in the contest were pinned 
up in the schoolroom, a picture was taken by a newspaperman of 
a group of Russian War Relief workers, and the poster just de- 
scribed was clearly visible in the background of the group. Believe 
it or not, but this insignificant picture, though it never landed in 
a newspaper, got to Russia and had evidently been the subject of 
considerable study and discussion. We were harangued on the 
theme, “We may be poor, but we don’t beg,” and it was not 
funny. It did not help to explain that the offending poster was 
one entered in a contest, that it had not won a prize, and that it 
had not been used. They were in deadly earnest. I looked about 


the magnificent, stately room in which we sat, I saw the set, 


serious faces of our Russian friends, heard their thoughtful, con- 
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sidered words, and I got my first lesson in getting along with 
Russians. I saw their point, there was something to be said for 
it, but I cannot conceive that Americans would have so reacted 
to it. 

While I was in Minsk in late July, I wrote a note to Ambassador 
Gromyko in New York. Seeing him in October, I mentioned that 
he had not commented on my letter to him from his home in 
White Russia. “I didn’t get it,” he said, “When did you write 
me?” “Oh, about July 25,” I replied. “There is only one railway,” 
he explained, “from Minsk to Moscow, and there is much that 
the railway must carry. Your letter will come one day.” My 
friends are still at this writing (December) receiving letters | 
wrote during the summer. One friend called me this very day, 
December 3, 1946, chortling over the fact that a letter I had 
written in Leningrad on July 27 had just reached him. Airmail 
leaves the country only from Moscow. One can buy airmail 
stamps in any large city, but the airmail letter goes by slow rail 
to Moscow, and eventually is put on an airplane evidently when 
there is nothing more important to go. 

Several days in Moscow and we were off to Minsk, an easy 
three-hour flight. Easy and simple, but open only to those with the 
all-essential permits, or to guests of the government, such as we 
were. The foreign correspondents of the great newspapers of the 
world could not make even this simple journey, except with 
special permission, not easily obtained. 

We now wished to see the war devastated places of Russia, and 
that our Russian friends told us meant White Russia and es- 
pecially Minsk, which was the first large city that felt the fury 
of the Nazi hordes soon after that fateful June 22, 1941. We saw 
Minsk. I shall not soon forget that sight of utter destruction. 
Block after block after block of levelled buildings, leaving only 
heaps of rubble. Here and there some walls remained standing 
and occasionally a building partially destroyed. In the very midst 
of this scene of awful devastation, there stands, one inevitably 
thinks by a miracle, the high, fine, modern city administration 

building. The Russians seem to be waiting for the obvious query, 
for soon they are telling you the amazing story of how this build- 
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Germans in early 1945, was saved by the daring work of the 
young members of the underground army. That gives you a lift, 
as do the stories of the increasing resistance of these tireless and 
daring White Russians during the four years of the occupation. 

One gets a lift again, as walking through these seemingly end- 


| less scenes of destruction, one hears the loud speakers, aruid the 


ruins, blazing forth—grand opera! By courtesy of the City of 
Minsk! Minsk may not have homes for its citizens; its food and 


| other necessities may be meager; but it has courage and industry 


— 


a 


— 


—and grand opera! The Mayor of Minsk showed me, with 
evident pride, that the great city library had been entirely re- 
stored (its books stolen by the Germans were coming back to it 
from all parts of Europe) and that the beautiful Opera House 
(used as a stable by the Nazi Army) was almost ready for the 
next season. 

There was no place in Minsk where we could be put up; we 
were quartered in a country house a few miles from the city. 
The roads we were obliged to travel during our stay there were 
indescribably bad, due, some of it, to the effects of the years of 
war and more to the inability to repair the wear and tear of years 
of use. Everywhere in our travels about Russia we saw a woeful 
lack of the heavy machinery necessary to repair buildings, keep 
up roadways, and work on farms. 

Minsk opened up its heart to us and three days were insufficient 
to meet and dine with all those who were’ seemingly anxious to 
talk to us, nor did we have enough opportunity to hear its singers 
and actors who had already returned to their beloved city. It was 
a memorable visit, meeting people who were genuinely friendly 
and understanding. We were about to return to Moscow, when I 
observed from a glance at the map that the leg of the triangle (the 
triangle formed by joining Moscow, Minsk and Leningrad) from 
Minsk to Leningrad was much the shortest. “Why go back to 
Moscow, for one day we will be going to Leningrad?” I said to 
one of our Russian friends (there were five who accompanied us, 
assigned to us by the Departments of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. Russia, too, has its alphabetical organizations. 
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This one went by the name of VOKS). “Oh,” said our Russian 
friend, “would you like to go to Leningrad from here?” I replied, 
“We can’t do it for we came to Minsk with only one change of 
linen and already we have stayed three days.” The reply I shall 
not soon forget. “Don’t give up your idea on that account. The 


. longer you stay in Russia, the better you'll understand that that is 


not so important.” So we flew to Leningrad. I recite how we 
came to go to Leningrad at the time we did to give emphasis to 
my conviction that our trip was (like Information Please) en- 
tirely unplanned and unrehearsed. From Minsk to Leningrad is a 
beautiful four-hour flight over interesting terrain. We flew low 
over the ancient city of Novgorod, the pilot obligingly flying not 
only low, but circling the entire city. The scars on the landscape, 
the signs remaining of what were once villages and towns (so 
frequently seen over the countryside of Western Russia from the 
Polish border to Minsk) had disappeared, but they returned again 
to our sight as we approached Leningrad. This was the heroic 
city that withstood for 904 days the onslaught of the enormous 
mechanized army of the Nazis. This is an epic story that will 
match anything in all history. Shell holes and miles of trenches 
still ring the city. 


The ride into the city from the airport was a terror, the road- | 


way in such bad condition that often we could proceed at no 
greater speed than ten to fifteen miles an hour. Again the auto- 
mobiles were of the most ancient vintage. Again and again in our 
travels I asked myself, “Is this indeed what ‘they’ want us to 


see?” We were put up at the Astoria Hotel, probably built in the | 


early years of this century and still an excellent hotel. We were 
happy, comfortable and intensely interested during our stay, for 
Leningrad is beautiful. It is a city in the continental manner, 
showing French and Western influences, rather than Russian and 
Eastern. The city is built on the banks of the three branches of 
the River Neva. There are beautiful embankments and walks 
along the river, monumental buildings, parks, statuary, palaces 
and historic cathedrals everywhere to be seen. We saw the 


SS SS OO 


Hermitage, one of the world’s greatest museums; we saw hos- | 


pitals and spoke to doctors and to city officials; we saw the 
ballet; but most of all we visited factories in Leningrad. 
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Again to illustrate the freedom in which we moved about and 
how little our hosts had to do with telling us what to see, I relate 
how we came to visit the first Russian factory we saw. On telling 
one of our Russian friends that I thought it would now be inter- 
esting to inspect a factory, he said, “Very well, what kind of 
factory would you like to see?” I turned to tell other members of 
our delegation and repeated the question. Instantly the answer 
came from our one woman member, Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, “Let 
us see a candy factory.” Candy factory it was, and off we went 
to see it. Its name was the Mikoyan Candy Company, named for 
Mikoyan, one of the fourteen members of the Politburo, the head 
and substance of the Communist Government. The government in 
Russia is not a government in the customary sense, but is, one 
might say, a facade for the Communist Party which operates the 
government from within the facade. The Mikoyan Candy Com- 
pany is a large factory with some 2600 operatives. The factory 
was second-rate in its plant and equipment, but the workers were 
at least reasonably clean. What, however, was more interesting 
than seeing candy made and seeing the workers, nearly all women, 
was the talk in the directors’ rooms with the manager of the plant 
and the trade union leaders. 

We had come to know that alongside of every plant manager 
was the trade union leader, and he was quite as important to the 
life of the factory as the manager. It should be said that the plant 
managers we saw were all superior men; they were quite evi- 
dently men of ability and experience. It was clear from observation 
and the talks we had that the manager is not the unrestricted boss 
of the plant as is the manager of an American factory. He is 
circumscribed severely by, the trade union leader and in the field 
of labor, the latter’s is the last word. That developed in our talk 
at this very candy factory. The trade union leader was describing 
the way the system worked and told that, if he and the plant 
manager could not agree on the infliction of punishment on a 
worker, the manager could appeal to an outside committee set up 
by the government for such cases. If there the manager was still 
not upheld, the case could be tried in a court and appeal taken to 
a still higher court. 

“How does it work out?” I asked. 
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The manager looked, I thought, a bit ruefully at the trade 
union leader and then began to tell of the case of a worker who, | 
he said, was not only a bad workman, but went A.W.O.L. twice, 
When it happened the third time, the manager fired him. The 
trade union leader demanded he be taken back. The 
refused. The case was hailed before the Committee. After three 
weeks’ delay, the Committee decided against the manager. The 
manager, thereupon, took the case to court. After several weeks 
further delay, the court decided in favor of the worker. Much 
time was spent by the manager in court waiting for the case to 
come up and as witness. The manager appealed the case, only to 
have the final decision again come in favor of the worker. So the 
worker had to be taken back and back pay given for all the time 


since he had been fired. When I asked if that did not make for | 


higher production costs and lowered morale, again the manager 
turned to the trade union leader and there seemed apology and 


questioning in the look. 


The trade union leader was an able man, though wholly un- 
prepossessing in appearance to the extent at least of being unshaven | 
and poorly dressed. On our question of the status of the workers, 
he had much to say and said it ably, that the worker was quite 
well paid (of that more later); was taken care of in sickness and 
disability; had a country rest house maintained at the cost of the 
factory; vacation with pay; old-age pension; social security, etc. 
Then I told him that the American worker has all this and more 
and, in particular, much better pay and had housing infinitely 
better than his Russian brother. Then I told him that what made 
the difference was that the American worker had the right to 
strike to improve conditions but the Russian could not strike and 
was, moreover, held captive to his job. He had to work or he 
could not eat. The trade union leader first covered familiar ground, 
admitting the present lower status of the Russian worker but 
insisted that that would be improved in time. Better housing was 
continually being built and soon the Russian worker would be 
housed as well as the American worker. He had seen pictures 
which told him how well the American worker was off in that 
respect, and in the ownership of automobiles, radios, and the like. 
But, he argued that the Russian worker does not work to make a 
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boss rich—he works for himself, because he is working for the 


| State. If (he continued) the worker does a good job, the State 


learn 


prospers and that means he prospers for he is part of the State 
and the State has all the profits for the benefit of all the workers. 
When I told again of the wretched housing I had seen and the 
lack of things, he said next year things would be better and, if 
not next year when the five year plan was accomplished, five 
ears from now. It was the old story and he had learned it well. 
In thinking on the point of view of the trade union leaders, one 
must remember that the government owns everything and controls 
all. It would be naive to think, even with the scant time we gave 
to the subject, that the trades unions operate separately from and 
independently of the government. One would do well to consider 
the likelihood that the trades union leader of the Mikoyan Candy 
Factory was necessarily an agent of the Politburo, that is, an 
official of the government. 
We also inspected at some length a key industry, a large metal 


| works. This factory in its great size and in certain other respects 


would do credit to the United States Steel Corporation. It was a 
fine, big factory and was the chief munitions factory during the 
war. Looking up at its acres of glassed roof, I asked the manager, 
“How was it this place was not demolished by the Germans during 
the siege?” I was answered, “We were bombed hundreds of times, 


. | but they never got a straight hit.” I was shown one corner of the 
y g' g 


plant that had been hit and knocked out, and the piled up ruin 
still lay as it did the moment after the bomb fell. The German 
Army, I was told, lay within four miles of Leningrad at its nearest 
point and the Nazis gave the besieged city no rest, bombing and 


_ shelling night and day through nearly three years. How could 
| they have missed the greatest of all prizes? As one goes about 
| Leningrad, one wonders how it was possible for a city so large 


to have maintained itself against so mighty a force as the Nazis 
had concentrated. One wonders, too, that the city came through 
the greatest of all sieges with so few scars. There is little damage 
to be seen to the buildings of Leningrad, as one walks about the 
city, but there is considerable evidence of the bitter struggle in 
the environs. 


At the Leningrad Metal Works (also known as the Stalin Metal 
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Works—every other thing is called by Stalin’s name and his pic. the 
ture and almost as often Lenin’s picture are everywhere to be | eight 
seen), I saw the first of the seven giant turbines that Russia js | PU® 
making, of the thirteen she needs for the Dneiper Dam. The other | Act“ 
six are being made in foreign countries, I think principally in our of la 


country. When assertions are made, as one so often hears them shaft 
made about Russians and their lack of ability along manufacturing on th 
lines, I think of the great metal plant in Leningrad and the twenty.  ™® 
five-foot-high turbines. To be sure, this is an isolated instance Wh 
and proves nothing, but it would not be wise to harbor the Judg. ther 
ment that they have very little or no industrial ability. It jis gorg 
frequently said, sometimes condescendingly, “Yes, the Russians dent 
proved in this Great War that they were good fighters, but they | (© 
defeated the Nazis finally only because of the huge material sup- | ¥4 
plies given by the United States and England.” The Russians §¥° 
can point to the victory over the Nazi armies before Leningrad,. ff 
| in 


which ended after a three year siege in the encirclement of the | 
Nazi army and its capture. This was accomplished without any 

substantial help from the Allies who were themselves hard pressed 

in those early days before lend-lease began its miraculous flow of 

materiel. In Leningrad an entire museum, in which we spent the 

better part of an excitingly interesting day, is given over to the 

exhibition of countless mementos of that heroic siege that pro- 

vides one great, magnificent panorama of a feat that ranks with 

the world-shaking story of Stalingrad. 

The weather during the earlier part of the summer adds greatly 
to the fascination of Leningrad. Then is the season of the white 
nights, the sky remaining quite bright until close to midnight. On | 
one such night we drove out some eighteen miles to Pushkin | 
Village and the site of the beautiful castle of Catherine the Great, | 
which was destroyed by the Nazi Army as it was driven out by | 
the Russians. We had heard that the ballet Swan Lake, Part 2, | offic 
was to be given there and that the performance would begin at | does 
12:00 midnight. That was too good a treat to be missed. Although ™” 
we had had a long, hard day, three of us were enlisted, and with Am 
the tireless and kind Urnov, the leader of our Russian hosts, by 
11:30 p.m.-we were off. The scene, as we came to the spot where 
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the ballet was given, was breathtaking. The audience of some 
ight thousand stood (Russians everywhere seem to stand—a 
patient tireless folk) on a gently sloping, grassy shore of a pond. 
Across perhaps a hundred yards of the pond on a projecting neck 
of land jutting out into the pond, the ballet was already on. Great 
shafts of light, now blue, now red, and now bright white, shone 
on the dancing, from high tree tops on our shore of the pond. The 
music in the quiet, soft air of a summer night was entrancing. 
When to it was added the movements of the ballet dancers, all of 
them from our distances and in the lights thrown upon them, 
gorgeously beautiful, the entire experience was bewitching. Evi- 
dently it was so also to the thousands of the audience as they stood 
quietly looking on at every move of the ballet. About 1:30 a.m. it 
was over and then fireworks, marking the end of the performance, 
gave added luster to a beautiful evening. We walked the short 
distance over to the gardens of Catherine the Great and strolled 
in the clear moonlight as we talked, among the ruins of what 
was once one of the most beautiful castles of all Europe. Well past 
two o’clock we rolled along the highway back to Leningrad, and 
slowly for the road was in bad state of repair. And as we drove 
along excitedly talking, for we all were stimulated by the ex- 
periences of the evening, the heavens in the east were brightening 
and another day was dawning. 

The position of the Russian worker and his place in the economy 
needs a few more details. Russia is indeed a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. What percentage of the people are workers, by which 
I mean unskilled workers, or others earning and subsisting on a 
low scale of wages, I do not believe has been or will be the sub- 
ject of any report released by the Soviet Government. It may well 
be up in the 80 per cent or go per cent brackets. The unskilled 
Russian worker gets 450 to 500 rubles per month. That, at the 
official rate of exchange, is about $40.00 per month. But that 
does not furnish an accurate basis of comparison for there are 
many differences in the relative positions of the Russian and the 
American worker. For example, all real estate being owned by 
the Russian Government, the apartments are rented cheaply by 
the government to the Russian worker. He pays for living quarters, 
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such as they are, about 44 to 6 per cent of his wages for rent. 
The American pays from 20 per cent to 25 per cent of his larger 
pay for rent. I learned, to my surprise, that the rent of an apart. 
ment is not a fixed one. That is, an unskilled worker may pay, let 
us say, 20 rubles a month for his apartment and that same apart- 
ment, or one precisely similar to it, will be rented to a tenant 
earning, say 1,000 rubles a month, for considerably more. Putting 
it differently, the rent varies according to the income of the tenant, 

In the other item of greatest importance, food, the Russian 
worker is also the subject of solicitude on the part of the govem- 
ment. Each worker gets a ration book which permits him to buy 
food in certain shops. These shops are stocked with the vital 
foods and these are sold at low prices. It is evident that the goy- 
ernment runs these food shops at a loss, but they serve the most 
excellent end of keeping the great bulk of the people fed and 
contented. Above this working class there is a class, which must 
be very small proportionally, whose income is quite large. This 
class is made up of the great artists of the theater, movies and 
music, scientists, writers, and the like. These may earn much 
money. The writer of one of the best sellers in this country, a 
Russian, has earned much money. His position is like that of 
many other Russians, notably the winners of the Stalin prize, 
who get a hundred thousand rubles with the Stalin medal. I met 
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one man who had won it twice. What can he do with his money? | 


Russia produces little consumer goods, automobiles, radios, etc.; 
nor are there shops bulging with haberdashery, antiques, as there 
are in the capitalistic countries. These outlets are of the meagerest 
in Russia. But there are shops called Commercials, where foods 
in great quantities and of great delicacy may be bought, but at 
high prices. The “rich proletarians” buy at these shops—and pay 
well, too. Since I was entertained as a guest throughout my stay 
in Russia, I did not need to buy in the Commercials, though I 
loved to walk about in them. When it came close to the time to 
leave Russia, I wished to take home with me several pounds of 
caviar. The price, $44.00 per pound, deterred me. I mentioned 
this to the Chief of Protocol at the American Embassy, expressing 
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wonder at the high price of caviar in Moscow! He laughed. He | 
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said they had fixed the price so high that they had had no caviar 
at the American Embassy for nearly a year. 

Of textiles there is a great scarcity and also of clothes of all 
kinds. One from a capitalist country at once is struck by the poor 
clothing worn by Russians, nor is that impression changed when 
in the evening he moves among that other class that apparently 
has money. The clothing, though in better state of repair and 
cleaner and well pressed, is plainly of inferior quality and of poor 
workmanship. That is true also of the clothes of both men and 
women seen in the evenings at what might be termed gala oc- 
casions, such as at the theater or the ballet, at receptions and 
dinners of state and the like. The fact is Russia is short of goods 
of all kinds and that is at once to be seen by the traveler as he 


' goes about the shops. The stocks are low in volume and poor in 


quality. At the same time, prices are terrifically high. I priced 
an ordinary pair of shoes, ones that here could be bought for $7.00 
or $8.00 a pair. The price was 1200 rubles, which at the official 
rate of exchange was $100.00. I was walking one day with one 
of the group assigned to us by the government, a young woman 
whose salary was probably not more than 750 rubles (about 
$65.00) a month. She wanted to try a shop for gloves, which she 
said she had not been able to find for some weeks. We finally 
found a pair that suited her. They cost just 150 rubles, or $12.50. 
They could be bought here at about $4.00 and I wondered how 
she could afford to buy them on her salary. Certainly these Com- 
mercials siphon off the high incomes of the lucky few who earn 
big salaries, but they are few indeed and the purchases open to 
them are not many. These shops with their high prices act as 


| sales-tax collectors on these big incomes and impose hardship on 


those who earn somewhat more than the low salaried workers, 
but not enough to be able to buy freely. It will be surprising to 
some to know that Russians pay an income tax and I would judge 
that it was low, for in any reference to the tax, I heard none of 
the bitter or even good-natured complaining so commonly associ- 
ated with that subject in this country. At the same time, one 
cannot but remember that free criticism and open complaining of the 
government is a form of citizen expression not popular in Russia. 
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The Communist Government has, since its inception in 1919, 
often done unusual things—it is frequently referred to as a realistic 


government. One evidence of that in a minor matter appealed | 


strikingly to me. It had to do with the medals given for acts of 
valor in the recent war. The Russians are proud of their medals 
and, evidently, the regulations require or the recipients are en- 
couraged to wear them at all times. It was somewhat of a surprise 
to me to find soldiers and officers on duty, wearing not the ribbons, 
but actually the medals. But the medal giving I wish particularly 
to talk about is both realistic and unusual. I have often wondered 
why other countries had not done the same; but it seems to be 
original with Russia. The medal given for exceptional valor is in 
all respects substantially like that given elsewhere, except that the 


Russian who gets the medal is exempted from income taxes for | 


the rest of his life! There’s a medal worth fighting for—worth 
getting! 


We flew back from Leningrad to Moscow and after several | 


days there, we decided to go to Stalingrad. Stalingrad is due south 
of Moscow—about a four-hour flight. We landed at an improvised 
airport, some ten or more miles from the city, that was nothing 


more than an open flat fleld. We landed on the turf and took off | 


from the turf, for there were no runways. We found that often to 
be the case. Yet, our pilot was so skillful that we were not aware 
of that fact until, quite late in our travels, one of our party called 
it to our attention. It is amusing to recall that, at the start of our 
journeying over Russia, some apprehension was expressed among 
us about flying under Russian conditions. We had noticed, for 
example, that the seats in the plane were not equipped with safety 
belts and one of our number thought the warming-up of the 
engine was perfunctorily done. We were fully reassured when we 
learned later that most of the important international air records, 
such as “‘for airplane longest in sustained flight; for airplane carry- 


ing greatest load; for airplane achieving highest altitude,” were | 


held by Russian aviators. Our pilot, a most engaging, attractive- 
looking officer, major in the Russian Army, was of this tradition, 
and we felt perfectly safe with him at the controls. 


The road from the airport into Stalingrad was nothing more than 
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a dirt path worn across the plain. Stalingrad is a scene of utter 
destruction. We were quartered in the center of the town, close 
to the building from the basement of which Marshal von Paulus 
came out that memorable day, to surrender the Nazi Army. All 
round about are still the heaps of rubble and the stark walls of a 
few partially destroyed buildings. We lived in one such building, 
a corner of which had been restored so that it gave us reasonably 
comfortable shelter. It was a rude, simple place and even to have 
that it was necessary to walk up and down stairs in repair that 
had no railing. All about, one stepped over piles of lumber, bricks 
and construction material. It is now more than three and one half 
years since the valiant defenders of Stalingrad freed themselves 
of the invaders, but I saw no signs of construction going on to 
provide homes for the returned Russian GI’s. Apparently they do 
not sentimentalize over their heroes. But I did hear a great deal 
spoken in pride of the fact that the tractor plant had been restored 
and was now operating to 68 per cent capatity and similar stories 
about the other plants. As one is taken about the Stalingrad 
battlefield, views it on foot, is taken by automobile to the industrial 
end of the city to the north and then taken by small steamer on 
the Volga and the whole terrain pointed out and explained (as the 
Mayor of Stalingrad did for us), one wonders how even the most 
resolute soldiery in the world won that epic struggle. 

The victory of Stalingrad is a story that will thrill the world 
for centuries to come. Though the Russians we came to know in 
Stalingrad were simple and unaffected in their talk with us, we 
felt the pride they took in the record they made. They have 
nothing now—nothing. It does not tell the story to say they are 
poorly dressed, for the most part in rags. Their homes are poor 
and their goods buried in the rubble. But they talked about the 
future; about their plans for rebuilding their industries. I heard 
much of the Greater Stalingrad that was to begin to rise after the 
completion of the five-year plan. 

We flew some five hours south to the Black Sea and then over 
the Caucasus to the ancient city of Tiflis, now renamed Tbilisi. 
This is in the Province of Georgia, quite different from the parts 
of Russia we had already visited. It was entirely untouched by 
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the war, yet that is not an accurate statement. Georgia gave the 
war its sons and daughters. Indeed, it was here I saw for the first 
time, a young man proudly wearing his medal (not only the ribbon, 
though he was in civilian clothes), a Hero of the Soviets, which 
entitles him to the tax exemption to which I have referred. I gor 
to know him well—he was an architect, a cultured young man, 
and a modest one. He accompanied us back to Moscow and | 
finally said goodbye to him regretfully, for he was a superior 
person. Russia is doing a good job producing young men like that 
and singling them out as heroes of the Soviet. 

Tbilisi is a beautiful city of wide avenues, lined with trees and 
bordered with bushes and flowers. It will suffice of Tbilisi to say 
that we visited its museums, its public buildings, its sanitoriums 
and baths, and that we were utterly charmed and captivated. But 
time was running out and after a few days we flew back to Moscow. 

We began to think of Moscow as home and to look up Russians 
there as old friends. Soon after we got back, we were invited by 
the head of one of the departments of government to his office for 
a conference. I had come to learn that there is much truth in the 
general impression that, if there is one thing the Russian likes, it 
is a good, long talk, and the longer the better. We agreed to call 
at noon and I thought I was reasonably safe to fix our luncheon 
date at 2:00 o'clock; though I recall doing it with some misgivings, 
which came to be utterly realized. We arose from our “little talk” 
at ten minutes to four, and it was not too long. I think we all 
wanted to keep right on, but one must lunch sometime. The talk 
turned mainly on the five-year plan on which Russia was then 
embarking, the fourth five-year plan, the third having been inter- 
rupted by the war in its fourth year. Our delegation appreciated 
that the reading given us was a bit of Russian propaganda, but we 
had been royally treated as guests and the Russians were entitled 
to think of us as friends who would be impressed by their plans. 

None of us was well versed in the figures on the great increase 
that there was to be in the production of steel, or in kilowatts. 
But when, after some ten minutes of such reading, he came to 


housing and the report told of the strides that were to be made | 


in the field of new construction, I was deeply interested. That is 
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a field in which I feel competent and I could not let go unchallenged 
the statement that with the accomplishment of the new five-year 
plan the Russian workman would be well housed. I spoke up 
saying that I had visited many houses in Moscow and in other 
cities during my stay in Russia, that I found them uniformly in 
wretched repair. So much was that the fact that a sound, well 
maintained house was the rare exception. Always, I pointed out, 
the facade from a distance indicated a good, substantial structure, 
but on coming closer, one saw the crumbling plaster and the sagging 
door, and on going inside, one was greeted with the dank odor of 
neglect and bad plumbing. I went on to say that I understood all 
buildings were owned by the government; but if there was an 
efficient, active department in the government whose business it 
was to maintain the housing, I saw no evidence of its work. If 
there was any instruction given in the schools to tenants on how 
to keep their housing clean and in good repair, I did not see it 
in operation. I said, sympathetically, that of course much ground 
in this respect must have been lost during the five years of the 
war; but it was evident to me that that was not the sole reason 
for the bad condition of all the housing I saw in Russia. I pointed 
out that America had made a profession of real estate maintenance 
and that the first rule in that profession was that maintenance 
began the day the new housing was opened for possession. I gave 
it as my opinion that much of the housing I saw was quite beyond 
reclaiming, and that therefore the figures read to me were alto- 
gether misleading. 

The Russians seem to like frank talk like this and certainly in 
this case (as in others, I experienced) they gave no intimation of 
resentment. There was the same feeling over a talk I had with a 
deputy of one of the departments on the only occasion when the 
atomic bomb was discussed. The discussion waxed quite warm 
and, in the course of it, he revealed extreme apprehension over 
America’s course with respect to control of the atomic bomb. I 
expressed considerable surprise when he said that he felt, and it 
was the general feeling of Russians, that the Bikini and other 
experiments with the atomic bomb were simply held to scare 
Russia. I retorted, if Russia were sincere in her desire for proper 
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and adequate control, why could she not agree to a fair practical 
system of control. Far from resenting my pointed talk, he, ing 
speech at a dinner given in our honor several evenings later, re. 
ferred to our discussion, saying at one point that I had waxed 
passionate. But the deputy went-on to say, “I like to think that 
if I were in Mr. Grimm’s place, I would too be as passionate in 
supporting the position of my country, as he was.” 

In our travels from one Russian city to another we found that 
almost inevitably one of the best buildings, usually the palace of 
a displaced noble, was given over to use by the children. This 
brought forcefully to our minds the care which the Soviet Goy- 
ernment lavished upon these, its youngest citizens. We saw 
enough of this to cause us to wish that our government played 
a larger hand in the care of children, so that there would not be 
so much talk about the children of the under-privileged and the 
submerged. It was to be expected, of course, that the Soviet 
Government would turn with loving and generous regard to its 
many children orphaned by war. I recall in Minsk, when we 
were told that last minute dynamiting of buildings caused the 
death of seventy thousand inhabitants, an obvious question was 
to ask how the destitute were taken care of and particularly the 
children who lost both mother and father. Further inquiry de- 
veloped that in and about Minsk alone there were sixty-six 
thousand children who had been orphaned by war. Institutions 
and homes were at once set up in order to provide homes for these 
waifs and we made it a point in our tour to see them. Our visit 
to Minsk was in the summer and we found the children in their 
summer camps, pleasantly and adequately, if simply, settled in a 
delightful grove just outside the city. We found the children well 
clothed (thanks largely to American gifts) and they were in every 
way well provided for. We also visited the institutions in town 
to which these young ones would return when summer was over. 
We saw the play rooms in these buildings with their inevitable 
pictures of Stalin and Lenin, an indoctrination which goes on 
ceaselessly in every walk of life in Russia. 

Elsewhere in our travels we learned about the Pioneers, an 
organization developed by the government, which is an activity 
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similar to our Boy Scouts movement, but liberally provided with 
funds, and without the hazard and doubt that attaches to volunteer 
support. When one sees the more thoroughgoing work thus car- 
ried out, together with the untiring efforts and care expended on 
all manner of the Soviet young, there is an object lesson that 
might well give the democratic countries some pause. 

We were quite naturally curious to know what the status of 
religion was in Russia and so, from the first Sunday, throughout 
our stay, we went to cathedrals and churches. The recent years 
have wrought changes in the attitude of the Soviet Government 
toward religion. Gone completely are the days when the churches 
were kept closed and people were forbidden to worship together 
in their accustomed places. Certainly gone is the Institution of the 
Godless in the heart of Moscow in the Red Square, where the 
Bolsheviks maintained for years a museum glorifying atheism and 
heaping contempt and humiliation upon sacred things. When I 
inquired of one of my Russian friends about the Institution of the 
Godless, he shrugged his shoulders and in apologetic manner said, 
“It’s gone.” So now we find the cathedrals and churches of Russia 
open and, on the Sundays we visited them, they were crowded. 
On our first Sunday in Moscow we went to a service in one of 
the largest cathedrals. As we approached it, we saw a long queue, 
some four to six deep, waiting to gain admittance. We were 
admitted in a side door and found a small place to stand at the 
very altar. We stood throughout the service and so did the thou- 
sands of worshippers who densely thronged the cathedral, for 
Russian churches have no seats; nor have they choir stalls. We 
stood near the choir and it stood wedged in with the congregation, 
except that the singers formed a ring about the choir leader. We 
stayed just two hours; the service had begun before we got there 
and continued after we left. There was no question of the devout- 
ness and the piety of the congregation, and on that point we had 
the testimony of priests and ministers to whom we later spoke, 
who talked much of the revival of religion in Russia. 

We had a most interesting talk with Karpov, Chief of the De- 
partment of the Government in Charge of Relations with the 
Church. He told us something of the attitude of the government 
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toward the church, saying that it was free in every respect, except 
that it would not be permitted to discuss or be active in things 
secular. 

All church properties, of course, had been seized by the govern. 
ment, but in its new attitude toward religion, the government 
permits the free use of the church properties by the congrega- 
tions. A rent is charged in each case, but it could be considered 
as a low tax. One priest told us that his rent or tax was 2,000 
rubles a year, and in the same connection he informed us that a 
single collection on a Sunday (and there were evidently more than 
one collection) brought in an average of 3,000 rubles. As the 
government furnishes police protection and insurance, the rent may 
be regarded as a very low tax indeed. There seems to be a spirit 
of cooperation on the part of the government toward the churches, 
for one minister told us that in repairing his church he was able 
to get building materials, of which he needed a considerable 
quantity, from the government on a sort of priority and at a low 
price. 

The government does not interfere with gifts made to the 
churches, nor with the income of the churches, whatever the 
source. These funds may be used for carrying on the usual activities 
of the church, such as schools for the training of priests, orphanages, 
and the like. We made special inquiry about the salaries of priests, 
with which, of course, the State has nothing to do. Mr. Karpov 
told us that the rural priest averaged about 3,000 rubles a month, 
and the urban priest about 5,000. That would make it, at the 
official rate of exchange, about $3,000 a year for the priest in 
the country district and $5,000 a year for the city priests. One 
of the ministers in our delegation remarked that the Russian 
priests and ministers were better paid by their congregations than 
their American brothers. 

In conclusion also certain common questions call for reply. 
“‘What kind of people are the Russians?” “Are they devoted to 
the Communistic regime, or do you think they will revolt?” 
“Are they a peaceful people, or do you think they want war?” 

The great mass of the people of Russia have been conditioned 
by centuries under the absolute monarchy of the Czars, followed 
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by nearly thirty years of indoctrination and regimentation by the 


| Communist Party. As a result largely of these factors, they believe 
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and, in my opinion, they believe unreservedly, that their present 
form of political life insures the greatest good to the greatest 
number. They have seen in their own lifetime that it has brought 
them a somewhat higher standard of living and, since they know 
little or nothing of higher standards of living under any other form 
of government, they think they are doing pretty well. They 
believe, and I think they believe unreservedly, that their system 
will bring them an even greater degree of order, contentment, and 
self-development in the years to come. They believe that this 
result cannot be immediate, but that it is inevitable and that, if it 
does not come in their own lifetime, it will in their children’s 
or their grandchildren’s. 

Meanwhile, they accept complacently the present hardships, 
denials, and, in a great many cases, misery, either as a matter of 
course, because they know nothing different, or in the case of the 
better informed, because it is a price they are willing to pay for 
the end result, even though that be in the far distant future. 

The mass of the people do not, I firmly believe, think much 
about other countries, and this is largely because they know very 
little about what goes on in other countries. In my opinion the 
Russian people, if one can hazard so great a generalization, cer- 
tainly do not want war. But on that matter they are completely 
in the hands of their small group of leaders that form the govern- 
ment. I am sure it may be safely assumed that they will follow 
this leadership blindly; I do not see how any resistance to this 
leadership could possibly be implemented, for there is neither free 
press nor free speech through which it could be expressed. Over 
all the life of Russia broods the strong and powerful secret police, 
known as NK VD. I have seen enough on my journey to cause 
me to be satisfied that no one would dare raise his hand or his 
voice while this all-powerful, all-pervasive force stands ready to 
smite him down at the slightest word or overt action. 

But, my own impression is that Russia is not and will not be, 
for a considerable period, capable of waging aggressive warfare, 


' nor will she wish to do so. Above all, she wants tranquillity, 
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peace, a long quiet time in which to work out her own domestic 


problems, and make her political economy stronger and sounder, © 
But this should not make us too comfortable or self-satisfied. We | 


saw enough on our trip to bring home to us the fact that po. 
tentially Russia is strong and has a great future, and that her 
people believe in that future. She has, in addition, almost unlimited 
manpower. The crowded streets of the Russian cities with their 
ceaseless activity, bring home to the visitor in most forceful 
manner that this is a great, vital people—a strong nation. Her 
material resources of raw materials are of incredible richness, 
Potentially, there seems no limit to her possibilities. 

What, finally, does this all mean? It is clear to me that Russia 
seeks to get all that she can, short of war, by every means con- 
ceivable. The American public will find some of these means, 
indeed most of them, irritating and even provocative. Her diplo- 
matic course at all foreign conferences, at the General Assembly 
and the Security Council of the United Nations, and in particular, 
the conduct of her representatives in occupied countries, are all 
illustrative of what I have in mind. The only solution I can sug- 
gest is that we should not permit ourselves either to be irritated 
or provoked, have a clear foreign policy, consistent with our own 
and Russian security, stick firmly to essentials, untiringly per- 
fecting all possible means of amicable adjustment of issues, but 
above all, adhere firmly, fiercely to our foreign policy, having 
once made certain that it is consistent not only with our own 
security but fair to our associates of the United Nations. Such a 
course will wear down all opposition, even as the irritating, 


provocative course is designed to wear us down, and will havea | 


virtue that will be certain, first to win the respect of the other 
members of the United Nations and then, perhaps of Russia itself. 








mestic RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 


re A SOVIET REVIEW OF DIPLOMACY 
° € } 

at _po- By Max M. Laserson 

at her 


call Since it first entered the scene of international relations, back in 
their the times when the Russian prefeudal princes came in contact 
ecefal with Byzantium and the northern countries of Europe, and down 

He | © the splendid St. Petersburg period which ended with final 
: disaster in 1917, Russia has had a long, picturesque, and often 


oe impressive, record of diplomacy. The development of Russia’s 

Rucci, | body politic began in the ninth century with a vague and loose 

Nussia bc tateceed 

aan conglomeration of scattered principalities, to be replaced by col- 
lective vassaldom under the Tartar yoke. This was followed by 

a“ the rise of an Eurasiatic Empire, separated only by a short demo- 

a cratic interlude from the Soviet period. 

we y Only in this latest stage has Russia produced a general history 

cular, ; ee . 

ig of world diplomacy,” viewed from her own standpoint, and com- 


1 sug. bined with a comprehensively written thousand-year-long history 
‘sana of her own diplomacy from Igor to Stalin. With a certain pride 
on | = authors display the ambition to fill a gap noted previously by 
> pet. David Jayne Hill in his A History of Diplomacy with the comment 
ie that “it is a noteworthy fact that no general history of European 
aving diplomacy exists in any language.” Moreover, the Soviet authors 
own | $2.even farther by taking upon themselves the task of writing a 
uch | guide to world diplomacy. ; 
ating, There is a basic ambivalence in these three solid volumes which 
ave 4 | #ives a dual character to some judgments and conclusions through- 
, | out the work. The date on the cover of each volume, showing 
¢ | exactly when it was sent to the printer, indicates the stage of 
"| international relations when it was prepared, and what friendships 
| and hostilities were predominant. The first volume went to the 
printer on December 23, 1940, the second on October 30, 1945, 
14 History of Diplomacy, edited by the Academician V. P. Potiomkin, 
Moscow, 1941-45, Ogis, The State Publishing House of Political Literature 
(Istoriya diplomatii, Pod redaktsiyei akademika V. P. Potiomkina, Moskva, 


| 1941-45, Ogis, Gosudarstvennoye izdatel’stvo polititscheskoi literaturi), Vol. 
| I, 883 p.; Vol. Il, 423 p.; Vol. III, 566 p. 
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and the third on December 14, 1945. Thus the first volume was 
edited and printed in the period of peace and friendship with 
Hitlerite Germany. It covered events long centuries away from 
the present world situation; but its preface shows no signs of 
essential differentiation between Nazi Germany and the Western 
Powers, already entangled in the fateful fight with their well 
prepared mortal enemy. It refers in general terms to incendiaries 
and to the warmongers of the Second World War without definition 
as to whom these characteristics should be attached. We read in 
the preface to the first volume: 

Comrade Stalin indefatigably teaches the working class the skill to 
find its way in the most complicated international problems. In the con- 
temporary environment, when the incendiaries of the Second World War 
are trying to entangle in it all mankind, this skill is even more necessary 
than at any other time. 


The terms “warmongers” and “war initiators” are clearly 
applied in the introduction to the third volume, and partly in its 
text,” only to the triple Axis alliance—Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
The other bourgeois countries are called “freedom-loving” nations 
or even democratic peoples. A short description of the events of 
August and September, 1939, aims at an indirect justification of 
Soviet Russia’s treaty with Germany, preceding the Second World 
War. The guilt is put on the Anglo-French diplomats of that time 
who, allegedly supported by reactionary groups of their countries, 
did not wish to cooperate with Soviet Russia and insisted on 
specific guarantees for the Baltic countries, which could serve as 


the best point for launching an attack of the Fascist Germans | 


against the Soviet Union. By prolonging the negotiations with the 
Soviets, England and France are held to have caused a heavy blow 
to the creation of a united democratic front against German- 
Fascist aggression. On the other hand, the authors admit that 
Hitler clearly provoked military resistance by the Polish Republic; 
he only did not expect that the pressure of democratic public 
opinion and the elementary instinct of self-defense would compel 


the governments of England and France to intercede for Poland 


and to declare war on Germany. 





2 Particularly pp. 699-700. 
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ne ‘was | The role of Hitler’s diplomacy is portrayed in this third volume 
PW being entirely surrendered to the interests of the “magnates of 
y from | monopolistic capital,” as being void of any rules of morals or 
gns of | Jaw, and motivated by the mad idea of a “chosen race” having 
festern the right to enslave or exterminate other peoples. Except in the 
Well. | case of the handful of “magnates,” no explanation is given for 
diaries the attitude of the German people to the rise of Hitler to power 
i in March, 1933, including those six millions of Germans who 
cad in | voted for the Communist party in the elections to the Reichstag 
in November, 1932. Theoretical problems concerning the causes 
kill t | of war, the causational factors in foreign policy, and the role of 
con | personalities in general and diplomatic history are carefully 
a avoided. 
' Marx and Engels are overquoted throughout the work, to the 
extent of including as a prime source in the bibliography of the 
learly first volume the Chronological Notices of Marx from the Marx- 
in its Engels Archive. Opinions of Marx about Russian history of the 
apan. tenth or fourteenth century appear although the authors must have 
tions =—_ known that he was unable to read medieval Russian chronicles and 
ts Of other sources of Russian history. Quotations from Marx or Engels 
on of concerning ancient Russia or Muscovy cannot contain anything 
Vorld more than platitudes or guesses, and still they are dispersed through- 
time | out the text. 


~ 


tries, Ci: 
d on . . . . 

— The record starts with a much earlier period than that with 
mans | Which historic surveys usually begin. It is not the Peace of West- 


» the | Phalia of 1648, usually regarded as the genesis of international 
law and modern diplomacy, from which the Soviet authors initiate 


blow 

nan- | their investigations. For them the stage of discussions between the 
thar | Grotian idea of the open sea (mare liberum) and John Selden’s 
blic; | British idea of the closed sea (mare clausum) is a very late stage. 


iblic | The Soviet History of Diplomacy does not begin either, like R. B. 
npel | Mowat, with the close of the Hundred Years’ War between 
land | France and England in 1451. It goes far back of the triumph of 
Christianity in Europe. It starts almost with the emergence of 
| political civilization, roughly two thousand years before the present 
era, in the days of Egypt and Assyria and their mutual international 
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relations and trade, when the first timid attempts to formulate 
rule for the inviolability of diplomatic agents can be discovered, , 

This may seem to some experts in the field of international 
relations rather startling. Is not the beginning of modern inter. 
national law and relations connected with the establishment of 
institutional Christianity in the form of the Catholic Church? Was 
not the first “family of nations” identical with the entirety of the 
Christian world? Was not, almost in our own memory a few 
decades ago, Japan the first pagan State to be allowed to enter 
the family of nations? Despite all this, the Soviet symposium 
reasonably enough moves far into the past. This means, in other 
words, that the history of diplomacy has to cover not some few 
centuries of essentially European history, with its American con- 


tinuation, but almost four thousand years of general human / 


history. 

‘True, such a retrospect must remain limited to findings and 
explorations in archeology and ancient history without being able 
to rediscover or unearth in detail the concrete diplomatic situa- 
tions. We shall always be incomparably better informed about the 
last three hundred years of world diplomacy than about the lately 


discovered span of several milleniums. However, this addition, . 


built on the basis of newly discovered papyri manuscripts, shows 
that the idea of stabilized international relations resulting in the 
creation of respective agencies and a specialized diplomatic 
bureaucracy is older not only than Christendom but also than 
Judaism or monotheism. The papal muntii as the first ambassadors 


disappear from the horizon, they are overshadowed by figures of | 


much older ambassadors and diplomatic agents in the Near and 
Far East. 

The present symposium is in this respect a product of general 
Soviet doctrine which is not inclined to support the traditional 
evaluation of the universal pacifying role of institutional Christen- 
dom. It tends rather to a revision and re-evaluation of theories and 
dogmatic concepts in the light of the newest archeological and 
historical findings in the Orient. The symposium mentions the 
Amarna correspondence between the Pharaohs of Egypt and the 


Syrian and Palestinian princes, going back to the thirteenth century | 
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late, | before the present era. It mentions also the treaty of Pharaoh 
rei Rameses II with the Hittite King, Hattushill III, of the year 1278 
seid | before the present era. However, it does not mention at all some 
iter. | important papyri fragments, among them one published by the 
nt of | Russian Egyptologist, Vladimir Golenishtcheff in 1912.2 This 
Was | fragment describes in full detail the voyage of an Egyptian envoy, 
f the | Wen Amon, sent by Ammon upon an Egyptian ship to Phoenicia 
few ) to bring cedars of Lebanon to Egypt, who asked help from the 
enter | Prince of Byblos. Meanwhile, eleven boats of the Zakar tribe 
sium | entered the harbor of Byblos to arrest the Egyptian ambassador 
and seized his cargo because of claims which the Zakars had 





other 

few | against the Egyptian Government. The Prince of Byblos invited 
con. | the men to his palace and told them: “I cannot arrest the am- 
man  bassador of Ammon in my country. Let me send him back to his 


country and you will then persecute him and seize him.” Thus 
and the old dictum of Roman law sancti habentur legati, which usually 
able | appears in textbooks on diplomacy and international law as the 
oldest formulation of the rule on the inviolability of diplomats, 
the had its forerunner in a period of Oriental history around the year 


tely 1100 before the present era. 
ion, A single but distorted quotation is brought from the Old 
ows { Jestament* concerning the time when Sennacherib of Assyria 


the | began his attacks on Judaea. While the same events are described 
in Chronicles and Isaiah, a much more illuminative quotation could 
han | have been brought from a period some seven centuries earlier, at 

the time of the gradual conquest of Palestine by Joshua. In the 
| book of Joshua, Chapter IX, the ancient Hebrew idea of the 
and | holiness of peace treaties is clearly enough expressed. 

It is noteworthy that the authors, in describing the wars between 
Assyria and Babylon in the eighth and seventh centuries before 
the Christian era, connect the history of Assyria with that of the 
Kingdom of Urartu (Ararat) which covers the territory of modern 
| Soviet and Turkish Armenia. The importance of this country, 
against which Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, led his wars, 
| was explained by Russian oriental historians (Nikolski, Marr, 


Taka T ER 


the |  8Bibliothéque des Fudes, Cairo, 1912. 
ry | 42 Kings. Cf. Vol. I, p. 25. 
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Orbeli, Meshtchaninov). “Through Urartu,” conclude the authors,’ 
“the history of the peoples of the Ancient World becomes or. 
ganically linked with the past of the peoples of the Soviet Union,” 

In the diplomacy of Ancient Rome, a great place is given to 
the buffer State of Armenia, situated between the eastern parts of 
the Roman Empire and the Parthian (later Persian) Monarchy 
A number of pages deal with the relations between the Roman 
Emperor Nero and the Armenian King Tiridates. ‘Thus once more 
the diplomatic history of one of the parts of the Soviet Union is 
reconstructed in order to show the deep origins of the mediating 
role of the Soviet Union between the East and the West. 

Coming to the diplomacy of the Middle Ages, the authors do 
not deny the tremendous importance of the Church and the papacy, 
both as religious and political factors, in the promotion of inter- 
national relations. 

The diplomatic history of Byzantium commands special interest 
since Byzantium was the religious and political teacher of early 
Russia centering around Kiev. The diplomacy of Justinian and 
the Byzantine diplomacy, embracing the period from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries of the Christian era is described thoroughly, 
including the ceremonial side. It is here that Russia of the Kiev 
period comes into the picture, simultaneously with other barbarian 
lands but still having a definite weight as a powerful Slavonic 
body politic. The treaty of 945 between Prince Igor and Byzantium 
is fully analyzed. It is noteworthy that the authors recognize the 
diplomatic and political importance of the Christianization of 


Russia, which led to a strengthening of Russian international | 


relations with Byzantium and the West. 

The story of Russian diplomacy from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth centuries, in a full treatment, notes Russian defensive and 
offensive alliances with Byzantium and other countries, some- 
times against the Mongolo-Tartarian tribes in the South and 


sometimes against the Magyars. Even the diplomatic intermar- | 
riages of Russian princes with Western royal brides are enumerated, | 


5 Vol. I, p. 25. 
6 Vol. I, pp. 79-81. 
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among them the marriage of the famous Vladimir Monomach and 
the daughter of the Anglo-Saxon King Harald. A shorter survey 
of treaties includes those between the western Russian principali- 
ties of Smolensk and Novgorod on one hand and the Livonian 
(Baltic) cities (predominantly Riga) in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but omits those of the Polotsk principality with Riga 
and other cities. The interstate diplomacy and relations of the 
great dispersed commonwealth of Kiev are stressed, particularly 
after the death of Yaroslav the Wise in 1054, and also the con- 
gresses of the princes; while a separate chapter deals with relations 
between the Golden Horde and the Russian Uluss, or vassal 
dependency, and its different princes. Here, too, is emphasized 
the importance of some bishops and other high church officials. 

A strange impression is given by the exposition of the foreign 
policy and diplomacy of the period after the death of Peter the 
Great and prior to the ascendance of Catherine II (1725-62), the 
period of the favorites. There is a bare admission that there was 
no stability in Russian foreign policy during this period and that 
unscrupulous interventions by foreign diplomats occurred in the 
internal affairs of the Russian Empire.” But very important facts 
of this period are left out—apparently for motives of patriotism. 
Nothing is said about the overwhelming influence of German 
court favorites, chancellors, and ministers who directed Russian 
foreign policy. These were: Ostermann, Miinnich, Biron (simul- 
taneously the Duke of Courland), the brothers Lowenwolde, and 
a host of Courlanders, Livonians, and foreign Germans of lesser 
ranks and titles. To such a degree was this the case that the English 
Ambassador to the Russian Court of Empress Anne complained 


| of the necessity to learn German “although this is very difficult at 


my age.’’ Not a word is included about Miinnich’s intrigues which 
led to the scandalous Belgrade treaty of 1739 after a series of 
Russian victories and conquests. Needless to say, all these favorites 


| were very accessible to English, French, Prussian, and Swedish 
wishes. 


Moreover, the whole background of Russia’s participation in 


7 Vol. I, p. 280. 
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the Seven Years’ War is not given, and the disgraceful: and treach. 
erous attitude of the pro-Prussian Peter III is not revealed. After 
the numerous Russian successes and victorious battles, after the 
capture of Berlin and the occupation of Eastern Prussia, this 
“weak-minded” Emperor nevertheless concluded a peace treaty 
with Prussia in which he not only generously renounced the 
conquests made by his armies, including the capture of Berlin, 
but also solemnly refused to take Eastern Prussia which was 
offered to him by the Prussian King, Frederick II, himself. The 
conclusion of this treaty of April 24, 1762, is entirely ignored in 
a passage which restricts itself to mentioning that “Peter was a 
great admirer of Frederick II”—an understatement by which an 
important turn in Russian foreign policy is veiled. 

An uncritical consideration of the feminine autocracy of 1726-62 
concludes with the following statement: “While taking bribes 
from all foreign courts, the masters of Russia’s foreign policy had 
their own line of behavior, according to which they by no means 
sacrificed the interests of their own country in favor of foreign 
interests.””*® This sounds almost like a justification of the dishonest 


and chaotic foreign policy of the Czarinas and the short-lived | 
Czars who, at the time when this policy was carried out, evoked | 
tremendous indignation and opposition from the progressive groups | 


of the Russian aristocracy. 

Some of the diplomatic events of those times were indicative 
of, if not fatal to, the future of Russia and the Soviet Union. Among 
them the twice repeated rescue of Prussia, in 1762 and 1807, 
when she was on the brink of the abyss, was of tremendous 
importance for the diplomatic and military history of Russia down 
to the Second World War. The diplomatic history of Russia is 
interwoven with dynastic and ideological pro-Germanism on the 
part of the monarchs and some of the nobility—a fact neglected 
by the authors of the first volume, sent to press on December 23, 
1940, when the German-Soviet pact of August, 1939, was ul- 
disturbed. 

European diplomatic relations under Napoleon, the Holy Al- 


8 Vol. I, p. 282. 
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liance, the Crimean War, and the Congress of Paris receive ex- 


' ellent and illuminating presentation, although the themes and 


Co  e 


jssues covered are relatively well known. The change from the 
revolutionary Puritan diplomacy of the Girondists with its denial 
of conquests and the abolition of all diplomatic ranks except that 
of the “‘nuntius” of France, which can be compared with the early 
Soviet denial of annexations and the establishment of one rank of 
political representative, down to the epoch of Napoleon, replaced 
in 1814 by the epoch of Alexander I, is the background against 
which diplomatic events are portrayed. 

A deep knowledge of European political history as a whole 
appears throughout an inevitably uneven treatment, and also a 
good deal of friendliness to France. The Russian monarchs of 
those times—Catherine II, Paul, Alexander I, and Nicholas I, all 
of them very active and some commandingly influential in world 
politics—are shown in their true proportions, regardless of how 
they are judged from the standpoint of their internal policies. 
There is in this particular a vast difference between the writings 
of such an early Soviet historian as Professor Michael Pokrovsky, 
and the Academicians Eugen Tarlé and V. Potiomkin or Professors 
V. Khvostov and A. M. Pankratova. 


* * * 


While the period 1919-39 is defined in the third volume as 
Diplomacy during the Period of Preparation for the Second World 
War, the period 1872-1919, treated in the second volume, is not 
entitled the period of preparation of the First World War, but is 
called Diplomacy of the New Times. This is particularly note- 
worthy because R. Knubben in an extensive article on the “Dip- 
lomatic Pre-History of the World War” which appeared in the 
German Encyclopedia of International Law and Diplomacy published 
at Leipzig in 1926, and written in the Weimar Republic period, 
regarded the beginning of the 1870’s as the turning point in the 
preparation for the First World War. It was Bismarck himself 
who said: “Till 1866 we carried on Prussian-German politics, 
until 1870 it was German-European politics, and since that time 
we have engaged in world politics.” 








1§2 


This period of a so-called New Times diplomacy is characterized 
as the era of imperialism signalling the decline of capitalism. The 
upheaval of the Paris Commune in 1871 is taken as an indication 
of this decline, although it is admitted that during this period back. 
ward countries, such as Czarist Russia and Japan, still retained 
fundamental features of feudalism and aristocratic militarism and 
were therefore only in the beginning phases of capitalism. In 1899 
Lenin published his volume on the necessity of a capitalistic de- 
velopment and industrialization of Russia in the future, while his 
disciples state in this volume that this same backward Czarist 
Russia was already engaged in an imperialist expansion into 
Turkmenia in the 1880's and into the Far East during the period 
leading to the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. If imperialism 
means a striving for annexations and expansion, then Czarist 
Russia was imperialist at least from the ascendance of Peter the 
Great and during the more than two hundred years to the close 
of the Czarist regime. But if imperialism means a high develop- 
ment of capitalism working in the field of foreign policy, then 
Czarist Russia never grew to be an imperialist power. 

How these differences find their expression in diplomacy is not 


shown in the sections dealing with the historical period of the | 


close of the nineteenth century, which for America and Great 
Britain and France meant the first phase of imperialism. Although 
the description of the events is generally vivid and correct, the 
details of well-known events are not always precisely mirrored. 
To cite one important example, in the description of the Franco- 
Russian alliance of 1891-93, which in contrast to the Triple 
Alliance between Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy became 
the center around which the First World War revolved, there is 
no emphasis on significant features in Russia’s diplomacy of the 
1880's and the early 1890's. The figure of Bismarck as a diplomat, 
and particularly his conduct toward Russia, which has often been 
called friendly, is well pictured. His essential hostility to Russia 
is delineated clearly in describing his actual policy from the time 
of the League of the Three Emperors (1881) to that of his in- 
voluntary resignation. 

As for the figure of Alexander III, more objectivity would have 
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shown this reactionary monarch as logically and ideologically 
pound to remain in close diplomatic contact with the Central 
Powers and yet, because of his allegiance to Russia’s interests, 
ready to initiate an accord, and later an alliance, with republican 
| France. Alexander III, whose father was killed by revolutionaries 
and upon whose own life at least two attempts of assassination 
were made, one of them by the eldest brother of Lenin, was a 
character strong enough to move from the Reassurance Treaty 
with Germany to an alliance with France, and this against the 
advice of his Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nicholas Karlovitch 


| Giers. Although he is delineated as a Germanophile, the account 


does not show how Giers delayed the conversations with France, 
how indiscrete he allowed himself to be in unofficial talk con- 
cerning pro-Slavonic policy in the Balkans and pro-French advances, 


| and how he even dared to contradict his master in order to sabotage 


ay military alliance with France. This veiled struggle be- 
tween Alexander III and Giers is disclosed in a thorough and 
well documented way in an excellent volume by Boris Nolde. Also 
lacking is any real analysis of French internal political develop- 


_ ments which helped to bridge the gap between the Russian autoc- 


racy and French democracy. While Nolde’s L’Alliance Franco- 
Russe published at Paris in 1936, is quoted in the bibliography, 
apparently it was not used in the analysis of “The Conclusion of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance,” and this is true also in the case of 
E.Daudet’s Histoire diplomatique de T alliance franco-russe published 
at Paris, 1894 and 1898. 

A concluding review of diplomacy during the First World War, 
in the remaining sections written by Professor V. M. Khvostov, 
presents a fairly objective narration of general and Czarist di- 
plomacy. Less objective is the treatment by Professor I. I. Mintz 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace, the victory of the Entente over Ger- 
many, and the beginning of intervention and the diplomatic isola- 
tion of Soviet Russia. After the refusal of Trotsky to recognize 
the independence of the Ukraine and its delegation, after his 
creation of the stalemate—“no war, no peace”—which resulted 
in a new offensive of the German armies against Russia, Lenin’s 


| action in signing each and every paragraph of the final Brest- 
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Litovsk treaty is hailed as “an evidence of Lenin’s epoch-making of 193 
tactical genius,” and the Brest-Litovsk treaty, which thanks to of the 
the later Versailles pact became the “forgotten peace,” is pictured saying 
as an “outstanding achievement of Soviet diplomacy.”® The diplor 


fourteen points of Woodrow Wilson are sharply criticized as not | histor 
being truly democratic, and the League of Nations is held to have tainly 
been nothing more than the watchman of the existing order and | patior 





anew Holy Alliance.*° Yet the Soviet Union entered the League} Jp - 
of Nations and became a member of its Council in 1934, recog. impor 
nizing it as a progressive factor for international security. 1919- 

Portraying the critical situation of the German Monarchy in } treaty 
the last weeks before the armistice, the author asserts curiously | jg ade 
enough that the “military front was transferred into the territory | creati 
of Germany,” although this was not the case and French mili-} Ne. 
tary and political leaders asked for a continuance of fighting in | writer 
order to carry the war to German soil. Wilhelm II did not “dream | Worl 
of accepting the Baltic crown’”’ but in 1917-18 was actually offered which 
one by fraudulent Diets (Landesrats) of Baltic Germans and some  Sjayor 


Germanized Letts and Estonians. finds i 
* * «# | The 
\ by unt 


The analysis of Diplomacy in the Period of Preparation for the | ti 
Second World War in the third volume, which contains a wealth i 
of information, leads from the Versailles treaty of 1919 to the | Ruman 
outbreak of the Second World War. The scope of the work pre- | ®¥® : 
sented in this volume is approximately indicated by its bibliography Versail 
which contains sources and literature in five or six languages | 
covering sixty-seven closely printed pages. Scarcely any problem { The 
is omitted, whether political or economic and financial. Naturally Washi 
emphasis is placed on the theme of relentless attempts by the West | more 
to isolate the new Soviet State, beginning with the first steps of | Create 
actual intervention in 1918 and ending with the unhappy diplomacy Russiz 
of Chamberlain’s England and Daladier’s France in relation to of per 
Moscow in the summer of 1939. In the light of the tragic years | 


9 Vol. II, p. 347. 
10 Vol. II, p. 368. the Sk: 


11 Vol. II, p. 369. 12 Ve 
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aking | of 1939-45, it becomes evident that world diplomacy on both sides 
ks to of the fence was an utter failure. If there is any truth in the old 
tured | saying that world history is a world court, then the history of 
The diplomacy has to be included as an important auxiliary of world 
$ Not history and can enter into the judgment. This symposium is cer- 
have | tainly a diplomatic special plea, based on thorough study of inter- 
and | pational law and relations. 
cague In the new Soviet term “‘Versailles-Washington system,” the 
€cog- | important role of the United States in the postwar equilibrium of 
1919-39 is emphasized, despite its final rejection of the Versailles 
ny in} treaty and its refusal to take part in the League of Nations. There 
ously | is adequate description of the role of Woodrow Wilson in the 
itory | creation of this “Versailles- Washington system.” 
mili New ground is broken in a critical analysis never advanced by 


ng Mm | writers on Soviet foreign policy before the outbreak of the Second 
ream | World War. This expresses a kind of Slavophile tendency, for 
fered which the stage was set after the invasion of Russia and other 
some  §lavonic countries by the German armies. This new Slavophilism 
finds its expression in the reproach that 


| The treaty of Versailles has divided and segregated the Slavic peoples 
by unbridgeable abysses. Poland was given the function of serving as a 
t the { bridgehead for France in the east. The Subcarpathian Ukraine was given 
ealth | to oslovakia and not to Ukraine proper. Bukovina was ceded to 
» the | Rumania. Between Poland and Czechoslovakia seeds of discord were 
pre- | own. - sage of Slovenia were annexed by Italy or given to Republican 
aphy Austria after the plebiscites. . . . These were the consequences of the 
ng Versailles peace for the Slavic peoples.!2 
blem { The justice of this judgment must be challenged. The “‘Versailles- 
rally Washington system” was a blessing and a redemption for the 
West | more progressive and enlightened Central European Slavs. It 
os of created a new Poland after 125 years of brutal suppression by 
nacy Russia, Prussia, and Austria. It established Czechoslovakia, out 
n to| of peoples dominated throughout three centuries or more by 
rears { Germans and Magyars. It called into life the tripartite Slavonic 
—— | Yugoslavia. In plain truth, the Versailles system freed in 1919-20 
the Slavonic Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes, 
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from agrarian bondage, social discrimination, and political suppres. 
sion carried out by their previous German, Magyar, Turkish of 
other masters. In 1919-20 peoples who even by Karl Marx were | capti 
unjustly called the “unhistoric nations’’ began their active partic. | “The 
pation in recent history. In comparison with these achievements | Adve 
the fact that some Slavonic populations remained under foreign | the ( 
domination as minorities is of slight importance, if not entirely | To 7 
irrelevant. plom: 

Disproportionate importance is ascribed to the maritime Baltic cedut 
States. To designate the accord formulated by the Warsaw con not c 
ference of March, 1922, the Warsaw treaty’ misrepresents the , mode 
facts. Such a conference took place there at that time, attended | natiot 
by Estonia, Latvia, Finland, and Poland, but the resulting accord | Macc 
was never given the necessary ratification by the four participants, ' be cl: 

In the Washington Conference, the clash of interests between —_yolun 
Japan and the United States, and to some extent between the jn em 
United States and Great Britain, is pictured with a knowledge of the G 
the background. As to the Briand-Kellog pact (Pact of Paris),  “alth¢ 
the opposition of the Soviet Union was due not only to a purely _ bourg 
doctrinaire argument for rejection of the agreement as an instru-} A | 
ment of bourgeois pacifism but to the old fearful suspicion’ that | Mode 
the pact aimed at the isolation and encirclement of the Soviet feelin 
State. Nevertheless it signed the pact and helped to get the signa- | latest 
tures of its western neighbors. Th 

The attitude toward Germany is much more negative in the | of diy 
description of the period which followed the rise of Hitler to } Young 
power in March, 1933, than in earlier sections of the work, and \ six-pa 
there is a much more objective attitude to the different groups North 
in the West. The opposition of Winston Churchill, in parliament 1945 
and in the press, to the complacency of the British Cabinet is diplon 
repeatedly emphasized. A cleverly written justification of the | contri 































conclusion of the Soviet treaty with Hitlerite Germany on August} A | 
23, 1939, Chapter XXVI, omits the exact contents of the treaty. \ of Na 
The description of the four months’ negotiations with British and | given 
French diplomats shows the low level of Western diplomacy just} intern 
before the disaster. aerer 
15 Vi 
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opres- Of two essays that are added, one entitled “On the Methods 
sh or | of Bourgeois Diplomacy,” written by E. Tarlé, contains such 
Were | captions as: “Aggression Camouflaged by Motives of Defense’’; 
tic | “The Misuse of Pacifist Propaganda in Order To Deceive the 
ments | Adversary”; “Diplomatic Exploitation of Internal Antagonisms in 


reign | the Country of the Adversary”; “Systematic Threats in Order 
tirely | To Terrorize the Adversary’’; “Specific Features of Fascist Di- 
| plomacy of Extortion and Lies.” Why all these methods of pro- 
Baltic + cedure should be placed under the title “bourgeois” diplomacy is 
con- pot clear. The symposium itself recognizes the official division of 
Ss the _ modern non-Soviet countries into Fascist and freedom-loving 
nded | nations. The illustrations given actually go back to the periods of 
ccord | Macchiavelli and to Louis XIV, neither of which can properly 
ants, ' be classified under “‘bourgeois” diplomacy. Moreover, as the same 
ween — yolume shows, analogous means have been used by Soviet diplomacy 
1 the in emergencies. Lenin’s instructions for the Soviet delegations to 
geof the Genoa Conference may be cited, to play the game of pacifism 
aris), “although nobody in the Soviet Government shares in such 
urely bourgeois illusions.””* 
stru-} A short and somewhat juridical essay on the “Technique of 
that | Modern Diplomacy,” and its basis in international law, leaves a 
oviet feeling that an analysis of the evolution of the Soviet Union and its 
igna- | latest methods in this field could have been full of interest. 

The United States figures in this work on the general history 
| the | of diplomacy in a limited description of the “Diplomacy of the 
st to } Young American Republic” (1775-94) and a carelessly written 
_and \’six-page chapter under the pretentious title “The Civil War in 
oups Northern America.” To describe the United States in the year 
ment 1945 as “the country of the dollar’’® is, at any rate, very poor 
et is diplomacy. The reader is not shown what the United States has 
the | contributed in the field of diplomacy and foreign policy. 
gust | A like neglect is exhibited toward the British Commonwealth 
saty. | of Nations and the Scandinavian countries, and nearly nothing is 
and | given about Latin America despite its importance in modern 


just | international relations. In a brief reference to the Dominican 


—_—— 
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Republic,"* that country is thrice mentioned as the “Negro Re. | 
public”—an evident confusion with Haiti since the proportion of 
Negroes in the Dominican Republic is nineteen per cent of the 
population. | Pre 
The three volumes present a challenging work which covers q | 
very broad field. It is in itself a gift presented by Soviet Union 
scholars to the history and practice of universal diplomacy and | The § 
foreign policy, although by no means all the Soviet experts im the | it me 
field are among the chosen. The work is to be officially translated | armat 
into English. One wonders when a fourth volume on diplomacy | Febr 
during the Second World War may appear and how it may treat | ventic 
the relations between East and West. | repre: 
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To Re. | INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


tion 
of : | JANUARY 22—FeEBRUARY 18 
Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education 
vers a Tue Unrrep Nations 
Union 


y and | The Security Council—The Council’s main accomplishment since 
im the | it met on February 4 to resume consideration of general dis- 
slated | armament and the control of atomic energy was the adoption on 
omacy | February 13 of a resolution creating the Commission for Con- 
r treat | ventional Armaments, on which each Council member is to be 
| represented, to prepare and submit a plan of work to the Council 
“within the space of not more than three months.” The resolution, 
, which stipulated that matters falling within the competence of 
the Atomic Energy Commission shall be excluded from the juris- 
diction of the new commission, provided also that the Council 
should “consider as soon as possible the report submitted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and to take decisions to facilitate its 
work,” and that the Military Staff Committee should submit 
» “recommendations with regard to the basic principles which should 
| govern the organization of the United Nations armed forces’’ not 
later than April 30, 1947. The clause placing atomic energy 
questions outside the competence of the new commission, included 
in the resolution through the insistence of the United States dele- 
| gate, was opposed by the Soviet representative who consequently 
abstained from voting when the resolution as a whole was adopted 
| on February 13. (For text of resolution, see New York Times, 
Feb. 14.) 
| The Economic and Social Council—When its fourth session opens 
on February 28, the Council will have before it reports from its 
| permanent commissions, some of which have completed their 
; work, while others are still in session. In two-week sessions 
, ending February 5, the Economic and Employment Commission 
_ and the Social Commission “‘laid the groundwork for their future 
| activities,” the Social Commission’s work including the prepara- 
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tion of a 31-page report on social and child welfare, crime pre- 
vention, and housing; the Human Rights Commission, which met 
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January 27-February 10, approved a report authorizing the draf,.| Unite 
ing of a Bill of Rights, the preliminary draft of which is to f,| Brazil 
submitted to the Commission at its next session scheduled to f,| Nethe 
held in Geneva, beginning July 21. A press report on the work| South 
of the Transport and Communications Commission (see Ney| Wi 
York Times, Feb. 19) said that the Commission, which dealt with! Unites 
“the problems of competition between European ports on the| India, 
North Sea, coordination of measures to promote safety at sea and] Ruma 
in the air, conciliation of international transport disputes anf} Wi 
reorganization as United Nations specialized agencies of the Pro.| Unite 
visional International Civil Aviation Organization, the Universal| India, 
Postal Union, and the International Telecommunications Union,” | Yugos 
called also in its report for the ‘ ‘convening of international con Wi 
ferences to create a world shipping organization and a European! Unitec 
transport organization.” | India, 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Op Yagos! 
ganization and the Food and Agriculture Organization’ were Wit 
brought into official relationship with the United Nations as) Austr: 
specialized agencies under the coordinating authority of the! Zealan 
Economic and Social Council on February 3 when the agreements l The 
to that effect were signed by Mr. Trygve Lie for the United) Union 
Nations and by the directors general of UNESCO and FAO, 


Dr. Julian Huxley and Sir John Boyd Orr respectively. 
Res 
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SIGNING OF THE PEACE TREATIES AT Paris 


The peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland were signed on February 10. The New York Times of that 
date gave the signatories of the various treaties as follows: 

With Italy—The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the 


1 At its conference at Copenhagen last September, the FAO set up a 
Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals to examine how “to! 
develop and organize production, distribution and utilization of basic foods to 
provide diets on a health standard for the people of all countries, and to 
stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and consumers alike.’ 
The Preparatory Commission, comprising delegations from 17 governments, 
plus observers ae 16 other member nations of FAO and representatives of 
four intergovernmental agencies, met at Washington October 28, 1946, to 
January 24, 1947. A summary of the Commission's report issued January 24 
appeared in the Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 397, February 
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e draft.| United States, China, France, Australia, Belgium, White Russia, 
$ to he| Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, India, the 
d to be| Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, the Ukraine, the Union of 
© work} South Africa, Yugoslavia, and Italy. 
e New| With Rumania—The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the 
It with! United States, Australia, White Russia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
on the| India, New Zealand, the Ukraine, the Union of South Africa, and 
ea and} Rumania. 

es ani} With Bulgaria—The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the 
€ Pro.| United States, Australia, White Russia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
iversal| India, New Zealand, the Ukraine, the Union of South Africa, 
nion,” | Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 

1 con. With Hungary—The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the 
‘opean | United States, Australia, White Russia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 

| India, New Zealand, the Ukraine, the Union of South Africa, 

1 Or Yugoslavia, and Hungary. 

were With Finland—The Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
ns a3 Australia, White Russia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, India, New 
f the Zealand, the Ukraine, the Union of South Africa, and Finland. 
nents; The treaties become effective upon ratification by the Soviet 
nited| Union, the United Kingdom, the United States, and France. 


a THe Lonpon CoNFERENCE ON PALESTINE 
| Resumed on January 27, after being in adjournment since 
December 16, the London Conference on Palestine continued to 
, and; be boycotted by the Jews, though informal Anglo-Jewish talks 
‘that | were held outside the conference. Early in February the British 
Government offered as a solution of the Palestine problem a plan 
the} under which it would “administer a five-year trusteeship over 
——| Palestine with the declared object of preparing the country for 
up 4! independence.” The plan envisaged the establishment of semi- 
“a (autonomous Jewish and Arab areas and outlined the safeguards 
id to} that would be taken to protect the rights of the minority group in 
ike-"| these areas. The election of a constituent assembly at the end 
s: off Of four years was provided for. Jewish immigration into Palestine 
6, to} was fixed at the rate of 4,000 monthly for the first two years, the 
y *4) rate thereafter to be determined “with due regard to the principle 
of economic absorptive capacity.” (For text, see New York Times, 
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Feb. 11.) As these proposals were rejected by both Arabs and / but | 
Jews as “unacceptable as a basis for further discussions,” the | Peas 
British Government “decided to refer the whole problem to the | Peasa 
United Nations.’’ Formal announcement to that effect was made | 28. 
by Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary, at the final meeting of the | On 
Palestine Conference on February 14. | Polan 
British OFFER To BurRMA "a 
A Burmese delegation headed by U Aung San, deputy chair. | 408 « 
man of the Governor’s Council and leader of the Anti-Fascis¢ | twent 
People’s Freedom League, participated with officials of the British Prem: 
Government in discussions on the future status of Burma at q | Cabin 
conference in London, January 13-27. Under the arrangement Social 
reached, from which two members of the Burmese group dissented, | Scienc 
Burma is to attain independence “either within or without the A’ 
Commonwealth, as soon as possible.” Election of a Constituent on Ja 
Assembly is scheduled to be held in April, and pending the draft- = Th 
ing of the Constitution under which the permanent government _ perio< 
will be established, the Executive Council will constitute an >ased 
Interim Government “conducted in the same manner as the 
Interim Government of India at the present time.” Economic | ;obor. 
assistance pledged to Burma by the British Government in a | ponde 
financial annex to the agreement, includes the grant as a gift of | confin 
“the British interest-free loan upon which Burma is now living,” | Ploye 
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(See New York Times, January 29.) cratic 
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Tue Unirep States AND CHINA ssa 


The decision of the United States to terminate its efforts to} Th 
mediate in the civil strife in China and to withdraw the American} Wélfa 
personnel involved as soon as possible was communicated to ie 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and to the Communist repre} pojan, 


sentative at Nanking on January 29. Depar 
P Times, 
‘OLAND Th 


The final official results of the Parliamentary elections held in} po}is} 
Poland on January 19 were given as follows in an announcement} crede 
of the Polish Electoral Commission on January 28: Government] Febry 
bloc [including Communists, Socialists, Democrats, and Peasants, | 
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s and | but largely dominated by the Communists], 394 seats; Polish 


” the | Peasant party, 7; Independent Catholics, 3; Work party, 12; 
10 the | Peasant party [opposition party headed by Stanislaw Mikolajezyk], 
made | 28. 
of the On February 5, the new Parliament elected as President of 
Poland Boleslaw Bierut, who had held that post in the Provisional 
Government and was the only candidate. Opposed only by the 
Mikolajczyk Peasant party group of deputies, M. Bierut received 
chair- | 408 of the possible 444 votes. Formation of a new Cabinet of 
ascist | twenty-one ministers, with Josef Cyrankiewicz, a Socialist, as 
ritish | Premier, was announced on February 7. The ten most important 
at a | Cabinet posts are evenly divided between the Communists and 
ment Socialists. (For list of members, see New York Times or Christian 
nted, | Science Monitor, Feb. 7; New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 8.) 
t the | A United States statement on the Polish elections made public 
tuent on January 28 read in part: 
iraft- The reports received from the United States Embassy in Poland in the 
ment _ period immediately prior to the elections as well as its subsequent reports 
€ an based upon the observations of American officials who visited a number 
the of Polish voting centers confirmed the fears which this Government had 
. { expressed that the election would not be free. These reports were cor- 
omic" roborated by the general tenor of the dispatches from foreign corres- 
IN 4| pondents in Poland. It is clear that the Provisional Government did not 
ft of | confine itself to the suppression of the so-called “underground” but em- 
ing. ployed wide-spread measures of coercion and intimidation against demo- 
' | cratic elements which were loyal to Poland although not partisans of the 
| government “bloc.” In these circumstances the United States Govern- 
ment cannot consider that the provisions of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments have been fulfilled. . . 
ts to} The United States Government intends to maintain its interest in the 
rican | welfare of the Polish people. While retaining full liberty of action to 
J to| determine its future attitude toward the government of Poland, this 
Government will continue to keep itself informed of developments in 
Pf! Poland through its diplomatic mission in Warsaw. (For full text, see 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV1, No. 397, Feb. 9, or New York 
Times, Jan. 29.) 
The United States view toward the Polish elections and the 
Polish people was reiterated by President Truman in accepting the 
credentials of the new Polish Ambassador, Josef Winiewicz, on 
February 4. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


This series presents the views of distinguished leaders of opinion of 





treaties and public documents. The most recent issues are listed below, A} 
complete list will be sent upon application to International Conciliation, gos 
West 117th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


424—October, 1946. Learning and Peace—The United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization Starts Its Work: The Origin of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, by 
Richard A. Johnson; Constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization; Joint Resolution of Congress Author- 
izing United States Membership in UNESCO; Statement by President } 
Truman upon Signing the Joint Resolution, July 30, 1946; Statement of | 
the Hon. William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, July 30, 1946, 
American Policy on Germany: Address of the Hon. James F. Brynes, 
Secretary of State, at Stuttgart, September 6, 1946. 
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425—November, 1946. The Share of Labor in World Trade, by Robert L. 


Gulick, Jr. Text of Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, presented by the United States as a basis for 
discussion by the Preparatory Committee for the International Conference 
on Trade and Employment. 


426—December, 1946. The Idea of Human Rights, by James T. Shotwell. 


Statement on and Text of a Bill of Human Rights drafted by the Executive - 
Committee of the Committee on Human Rights of the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace. The Trusteeship System and Nonself-\ - 
Governing Territories: Report prepared for the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace by its Committee on Trusteeship under the chair-| 
manship of Professor Arthur N. Holcombe. 


427—January, 1947. The United States Education Missions to Japan and} 
Germany: An article by Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American § 
Council on Education, and summaries of the Reports of the two Missions. 





428—February, 1947. Soviet Policy toward Disarmament, by Marina Salvin, : 
Research Assistant, Division of Economics and History, Carnegie Endow-} 
ment for International Peace. ; 


429—March, 1947. Russia Seen from Within: An account of a relief mission 





visit by Peter Grimm, President of the New York State Chamber of : 
Commerce. Russia and the World: A Soviet review of diplomacy, by 
Viax M. Laserson, Lecturer in Economics, Columbia University. 





